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THE DEMILITARIZED BORDER 


Few Americans! realize that the origin of the 
present good feeling between Canada and the 
United States stems from the Rush-Bagot Agree- 
ment of 1817. 
agreement of that year, later approved by the 
United States Senate, Britain and the 
United States agreed to keep no warships on 
the Great Lakes and Lake Champlain. Later, 
this idea of disarmament was extended inform- 
ally to the entire land border because neither 
government distrusted the other to the extent 
of building fortifications to protect itself against 


As the result of an executive 


Great 


its neighbor. Upon assuming control of its own 
affairs, Canada accepted these written and un- 
written agreements which had been entered into 
by the British. With the acquisition of Alaska 
by the United States, there now exists a total of 
5,527 miles of land and water boundary without 
any fortified place or armament between Can- 


ada and the United States. 


1For convenience this writer will refer to the 
people of the United States as Americans and to 
their northern neighbors as Canadians. 

2§. Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers, ‘‘ Docu- 
ments on American Foreign Relations,’’ III: 169, 
Boston, 1941. 
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Minor disputes have flared up on this border 
between Canadians and Americans but none has 
been serious. There has also been technical dis- 
regard of the actual terms of the Agreement of 
1817 because of changes in the construction of 
ships and guns from that day to this. However, 
the actual purpose of the agreement has been 
adhered to strictly, so that any contemplated 
change by one government has always been the 
subject of negotiation with the other for the 
sake of obtaining its consent. 

This 


benefit to the peoples on both sides of the line. 


arrangement has been of inealeulable 
It has been largely responsible for the elimina- 
tion of fear—that great breeder of the wars of 
our time—which otherwise either might have 
had for its neighbor. It has also made it un- 
necessary to erect permanent military and naval 
establishments or to expend the lives of an un- 
known number of people and millions of dollars 
in war, guns, munitions, and fortifications. It 
stands as a shining example of mutual trust and 
co-operation which can exist between two great 
peoples.* 

Canada must be considered a great nation not 
only beeause of its own development, but also be- 
cause of its close ties with Great Britain. 
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familiar with the idea of the de- 
alized lakes, 


Once made 
militarized border and the dena, 
few people would deny either its present ad- 
vantages, its p contributions, or its tuture 
significance. Can any one, then, justify an at- 
titude of smug complacency toward it by our 


ple or our schools, especially at a time when 


neo 
nillions of words are pouring forth on the sub 
ect of international co-operation? 

Yet. there is good reason to believe that 
Agreement has been slighted 


Since 1936, when 


the Rush-Bagot 
in many of our schools, 
the writer first became interested 2 this ques- 
tion, he has found few students who were 
taucht before college entrance of either this 
agreement or its implieations. Nor is this 
true of Michigan alone, for our present con 
tingent of Navy men, drawn from many states 
of the Union, indicates that a similar lack of 
information prevails elsewhere. Moreover, an 
examination of thirty texts used widely in 
junior and senior high schools reveals that in 
only ten of them is there any mention of 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement, its provisions, or 
its significance. While there are a few good 
accounts among these ten, the remainder are 
marred by mistakes or limitation of informa- 
tion. It is obvious, therefore, that the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement, while not completely over 
looked in all schools, does not reeeive nearly as 
much attention as it merits in the country as 
a whole, or even in those states bordering on 
Canada. 

This situation should not be permitted to exist 
in our public schools. Our children today need 
to be trained in the fields of foreign policy and 
international affairs—as well as in domestic 
problems—if the United States is to occupy a 
prominent place in the world of the future. 
Unless they are given this training, it will be 
useless to look forward toward the intelligent 
participation of the publie in the formulation 
and handling of our foreign policies. 

In such a program, the first step must be to 
instill within people the idea that there can be 
real co-operation and mutual confidence between 
great nations. We must be able to demonstrate 
that large states have co-operated with each 
other and that their friendship pays large divi- 
dends. 

No better example of this can be found any- 
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where than that which is presented by the spec 
tacle of two great states—Canada and_ the 
United States—facing each other across thou 
sands of miles of border and yet having no 
armies, battleships, or other armaments for the 
purpose of threatening each other. Moreover, 
this is not a temporary or untried arrangement 
for it is built upon an agreement 127 years old 

There is no danger now that the present 
happy state of affairs between these two coun 
tries will be broken. This must continue to be 
so, for co-operation with Canada will always 
be advantageous to us and ean be maintained 
best if our people comprehend the reasons for it. 

To this end our people should understand 
that our friendship with Canada must continue 


for the following reasons: 


1. Proximity demands that our relations with 
If they are 


not, we shall have to fight on our own borders and 


Canada shall always be of the best. 


surely suffer some of the destruction which results 
from modern warfare. 
2. If we 


strike as effectively against powerful Asiatie or 


were fighting Canada, we could not 


European enemies. 

3. The only land connection between the United 
States and Alaska runs through Canada. 

4. Canada has a long frontage on the Atlantic 
und Pacifie oceans. If her shores were hostile, the 
task of defending our own would be infinitely more 
difficult. 

5. Canada will continue to be backed by the 
might of the British Empire. 

6. Trade, tourist, worker, and investment rela 
tionships between Canada and the United States 
are very advantageous to both countries, 

7. The existence of a friendly atmosphere be- 
tween Canada and the United States has made it 
possible for these two countries to agree upon 
mutually advantageous measures such as the use 
of certain rivers, canals, lakes, ports, and railroads 
within the jurisdiction of one another without the 
imposition of duties or other onerous restrictions.4 

8. Collaboration, based upon understanding and 
friendship between the two peoples, ean be ex- 
tended to almost every sphere of life.5 

These facts and indicate 
clearly that our relations with Canada—past, 


interpretations 


*See William M. Malloy, ‘‘ Treaties, Conventions, 
International Acts, Protocols, and Agreements,’’ I: 
711-718, Washington, 1910. 

5 As an interesting example of this, see C. J. 
Hambro, The American Scholar, 13: 
Spring, 1944. 


171-178, 
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present, and future—are vital to us. They 


have, in fact, made it possible for us to enjoy 
the degree of security which has been ours be- 
einning with the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 
Without such an arrangement as this, 
still 


and so might 


1817. 


we might have considered ourselves inse- 


Ane Canada—in spite of the 
withdrawal of France, Russia, and Spain from 
the North 


been able to resolve the problem of armaments 


American continent. Had we not 
on the lakes satisfactorily at this early date, 
we might have inherited a legacy of dangerous 
distrust and bitterness instead of one of grow- 
ing friendship and understanding, especially in 
view of the two wars which had flared across 
the border in the forty-year period from 1775 
to 1815. 


Nor ean we look upon this problem as in- 
volving only the United States and Canada or 


Bwemt@..=. 
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the United States and the British Empire. 
There is also here a real lesson fer other nations 
in the field of international co-operation which 
this writer believes to be even more significant 
than the oft-mentioned International Postal 
Union. 

It seems, then, that we can no longer escape 
the inevitable conclusion. We cannot continue 
to ignore or take for granted in our sehools our 
based on the Rush 


relations with Canada as 


Bagot Agreement. We must give them such at- 
tention in our junior and senior high schools 
that henceforth these questions will be under- 
standable to our people so that they will realize 
the full significance of the undefended border. 
It is only by building confidence on knowledge 
that we can hope to preserve and devlop further 


a real spirit of international understanding. 





THE AFT CONSIDERS THE PROBLEM 
OF POSTWAR COMPULSORY MILI- 
TARY TRAINING 


An “Event” in last week’s SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety predicted that postwar military training 
would soon become a question to be considered 
seriously by the American people. Since the 
writing of that “Event,” two happenings have 
tended very strongly to confirm the prediction. 

On August 18, President Roosevelt, in the first 
press conference since his return from Hawai 
and the Aleutians, emphasized the desirability 
of a year or more of compulsory national ser- 
vice, not exclusively military in character, but 
(one infers) under the control of the Army. 
He specifically mentioned the CCC as consti- 
tuting a precedent and a pattern. 

It is doubtless a coincidence that on the pre- 
ceding day, August 17, the annual convention 
of the American Federation of Teachers, in ses- 
sion at Chieago, adopted a resolution which, 
according to press reports, called for the “estab- 
lishment of a program similar to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps,” not apparently as a sys- 
tem of universal training, but “to care for those 
who do not find other educational [programs] 


adequate.” 


At the first session of the convention, August 
14, Joseph F. 


tion, proposed a year of compulsory training 


Landis, president of the federa- 


following high-sehool graduation, which would 
“emphasize intensive courses in physical fitness, 
with a modicum of 


science, and mathematies, 


military drill.” President Landis was quoted as 
saying: 

The lapse of a year before entering college would 
result in more mature individuals entering college 
with the probability of their benefiting to a greater 
degree as a result. 

This program should not be limited to men, but 
should be available to women at least on a volun 
tary basis. 

Instruction under the program, save in strictly 
military fields, should be provided by duly certifi 
civilian rather than 


cated teachers secured from 


from military personnel. 


REITERATING THE NEED OF PRIOR- 
ITY IN THE DEMOBILIZATION OF 
TEACHERS 


In two recent numbers of ScHoon AND So- 
ciety (July 1 and August 12), the present 


writer suggested the importance of giving teach- 
ers in the Armed Forces (and especially teach- 


ers in the higher institutions) a generous mea- 
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re of priority in demobilization. The Journal 
f the American Medical Association, aceording 
tk 1 report in The Neu York Times, August ive 


has already urged the early release of those 


eft teaehing posi 


| ! nd rzeons Who | 
ns in schools of medicine to enter military or 
Nn | service [It seems that no fewer than 3,253 
nie Dé ot those schools are in unitorm, 
and that they constitute “more than 10 per cent 


of the medical officers in the fighting forces.” 


A quest 
pline of 1,000 medical officers in the Army 


nnaire sent by the Journal to a 


that nearly SU per cent would request 


additional ssional training after the war. 


pre 1¢ 
writer again suggests the impor- 


tance of seeuring at an early 


The present 
date similar in- 
that 


made on edueational institutions of all types 


formation regarding the demands will be 


soldiers, sailors, and marines return 


WwW, Co B. 


when the 


from the ba fronts. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
STUDYING CONSCRIPTION 


Georce I. Zook, president, American Coun- 


cil on Edueation, announced, August 11, that 
George Fort Milton, editor, historian, and 
economist, is now engaged in a comprehensive 


study of the historical background of ecompul- 


sory military service. The study, which is being 


financed by the Committee on Youth Problems 
of the council under the chairmanship of Henry 
I. Harrim: 
of all the constituent members of the council at 


a conference in Washington, May 4.” In an 


n, was requested “by representatives 


nouncing the undertaking, Dr. Zook said: 
Inasmuch as several bills are now before the Con 
pre pre ing legislation to make mandatory one 


ipted year of military training for young 
men of 18, will soon be faced 


Ameriean people 


ion of deciding whether this country 


with the quest 


needs continued universal military conscription. 
We must, therefore, have the light of experience 

on which to base our decision. This matter, ob 
viously, is one of particular concern to educators. 
We believe that the history of conseription through 
( the world provides one sound basis for evalu 
ting the present proposals. 


Mr. Milton is analyzing the conscription ex- 
periences of France, Germany, Russia, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Japan, and the United States. 
Particular attention is being given to the social 
and education at all 


impacts on government 
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levels, and especially training for the profes 
Mr. 
Chattanooga News, has the assistance of a sma 

staff. The report will be published by the ACE 


in December. 


sions. Miltcen, the former editor of th 


Readers may be interested in referring to t! 
action taken by the George School in this con 
nection as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, 
August 19. 


A NATIONAL “GO-TO-SCHOOL” DRIVE 

How ean young persons of high-school age by 
brought back to school this fall without an in 
The NEA, in ; 


letter addressed to educational workers throug] 


jurious effect on the war effort? 


out the country, has urged immediate attention 


to this problem. The letter reads in part 


follows: 


High-school enrollments have declined one m 
lion during the first three years of the war. T! 
is a serious threat to the future of our countr; 
The boys and girls of high-school age today w 
be the leaders in the period ten or fifteen years 
after the war when the great test of our ability 
and our willingness to solve the social, economic 
and political problems of our country will com 
‘*Get set for tomorrow—Go to school now’? is th 
slogan sponsored by the U. 8. Office of Education 
and the Children’s Bureau of the Department ot 
Labor in co-operation with the Office of War I: 
indorsement of the Wa 


This is a project of th 


formation and with the 
Manpower Commission. 
utmost importance with which the NEA is glad t 
co-operate. 

For a generation until the present war our coun 
try slowly but steadily built up its high-school en 

1940-41, the number of students 
reached its all-time high of 7,244,000. Then th 


tide of students started its flow out from the hig! 


rollment. In 


schools. Each year of the war has seen fewer boys 
In 1941-42, ther 
Another drop of 300, 
In 1943-44, high-school 
We are now back 
to the high-school population we had in 1934... . 


and girls in high-school classes. 
was a shrinkage of 300,000. 
000 occurred the next year. 


rolls were down another 400,000. 


Inroads into the high-school-age population for 
building the wartime labor force have been greater 
than for any other age group.... 

... It is recognized that economie need and loca 
labor situations may require some boys and girls 
to work during the coming year. It is reeognized 
that for some young people some work experienc: 


may have significant educational value, In urging 


boys and girls to ke@p on with high-school training 


* 
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return to it, the agencies sponsoring this cam 
that for 


rm are aware some this may not b 


esirable or possible. But for the vast majority of 


ing people, they hold that school provides the 


itest opportunity for development and _ that 


Its should help boys and girls give school train 
g priority No. 1 now. 
For young people whose work is needed, com- 


(1) To 


bserve Federal and state child-labor laws. (2) To 


nities should undertake three programs: 


provide well-balanced school sehedules and 


sed work. (3) To 


indards for employment of in-school youth on a 


super 
observe at least minimum 
art-time basis, as outlined by the War Manpower 
ion, the U. S. Office of 


Bureau. 


Education, and the 


Commis 


Children’s 


The serious drop in high-school enrollments 

ay well be a matter of concern, not only to 
educational workers, but to the publie at large. 
[he danger, as the spokesmen for the NEA so 
clearly point out, lies in the resultant falling off 
in the level of informed intelligence ten or fif- 
teen years hence. It does not take the eyes of 
an Argus to see that even a relatively permanent 
peace will depend very largely upon the way in 
which the young people now of high-school and 
college age face and solve their colleetive prob- 
lems when theirs becomes the dominant genera- 
At the close of World War I, we were a 
At the present time, 


tlon. 
“nation of sixth-graders.”’ 
we are apparently a nation of eighth-graders. 
Within the coming generation, unless the up- 
ward expansion of universal education is 
stopped or seriously retarded, we should come, 
as a people, pretty close to the 10th-grade level. 
As the recent poll on one of the most crucial 
issues of the near future (reported in ScHoo.n 
AND Society, August 5, pp. 83-84) very clearly 
indicates, every advance in the “educational 
age” of the electorate increases the chances that 
its collective decisions will be in the direction 
of progress—that is, if increasing freedom 
from race prejudice is a symptom of prog- 


ress.— W. C. B. 


THE SCHOOL BROADCAST CONFER- 
ENCE TO BE HELD IN CHICAGO, 
OCTOBER 23-24 


THE entire structure of school broadcasting 
as it affects the schools, local stations, and net- 
works will be considered by the 8th annual meet- 
ing of the School Broadeast Conference to be 
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held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, October 
23-24. 
William H. 


schools, Chicago, will weleome the delegates and 


Johnson, superintendent ot 
introduce the permanent chairman, Lyman Bry 
son, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on leave as edneational 
CBS, Ine. Dr. 


briefly presenting the problem for consideration 


director, Bryson will speak 


at each session. He will then turn the meeting 
over to another authority on the question, who 
will speak further on the problem. Afterward, 
the meeting will be open to the delegates for 
this 
will be able to present their individual questions 


diseussion. In way, conference members 
and problems for consideration by the confer 
ence as a whole. 

Topics scheduled for general sessions are: the 
philosophy of radio edueation and the classroom 
use of radio; in-school producing groups and 


their administrative problems; implications in 


the growth of FM _ edueational broadeasting; 
edueational radio and television look to the 


elassroom-use-of-radio demon 


Three 


strations have been scheduled to open each gen 


future. 
eral session. Conference members will partici 
pate in at least one of these demonstrations as 
“pupils.” Other demonstrations will be made 
with pupils from the Chicago public schools, 
with teachers and radio supervisors from other 
According to George Jennings, 


cities assisting. 


director of the conference: 


The problems of school broadeasting and public 
service programing have grown so remarkably that 
no eonferenee as pre viously set up can cope with 
them. This session has been planned as a working 
conference, with all delegates attending all meet 
ings. Broadeasters and educators will have an op 
portunity to present and discuss their problems 

so that the educator may have the benefit of 
the broadeaster’s radio experience and the broad 


+ 


caster may have the benefit of the educator’s class 


room experience, to the end that school and public 


service broadeasting may become the potent factor 


in edueation and American life that it ean be. 


The Chicago Principals’ Club, one of the most 
active school groups in the Chicago area, will 
act as host for the reception preceding the an 
nual SBC dinner. 
the educational counselor, NBC, will preside at 


Sterling Fisher, assistant to 


the dinner. Superintendent Johnsen will be the 








speaker. The fifth SBC Annual Award of 
Merit will be presented to that individual who 
in the minds of the Advisory Committee, SBC, 
has made an outstanding contribution to radio, 

will citations of the Executive Committee to 
schools and stations that have made significant 
contribution to educational radio during the 
The Association for Education by Radio, na- 


tional group of radio executives, school ad- 


and teachers, will hold its annual 
October 24. [. 


ministrators, 
Keith Tyler, di- 
Ohio State 


and president, AER, will preside. 


luncheon on 


rector of radio aetivities for the 
University, 
The luncheon speaker will be announced later. 

Members of the 


Executive Committee in 


charge of arrangements for the meeting are 
representatives of both the industry and edu- 
cation: Judith Waller, NBC, Chicago; Florence 
Warner, CBS, Chicago; Myrtle Stahl, WGN- 
Mutual, Chieago; David Heffernan, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Cook County (IIl.); 
William Newton, BBC, Chicago; Jerry Walker, 


WLS, Chieago; Robert Hanson, WIND, Chi- 


cago; Dean Douglass, RCA, Chicago; Elizabeth 
Ky. Marshall, Radio Couneil, Chieago publie 
schools; and Director Jennings. Lieutenant 


Harold W. 


( ‘ouneil, 


Colonel 


Radio 


Kent, formerly director, 


and past-president, AER, is 


honorary chairman of the committee. 


A FOLLOW-UP ON PLANS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF VETERANS 


SINCE the report on proposals for the eduea- 
tion of veterans was prepared for these columns 
(as published August 12), the following institu- 
tions have been added to those already on 
record : 

Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
arranged a “eoneentrated program of refresher 
work” for men and women returning to the field 
of education after military and wartime service, 
according to an announcement released under 
date of August 14. 


course, Milton C. Del Manzo, provost, said: 


In commenting on the new 


The nation has been suffering from an acute 
teacher shortage for four years, and in the period 
directly following the war, youngsters now filling 


‘*blind-alley’’ jobs will need schooling more than 


Through this program, we will try to 


ever before. 
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and 


resume their positions as quickly as possible. 


prepare former teachers administrators to 

Students whose individual professional prob 
lems make it impossible for them to obtain the 
preparation they need by registering in thi 
regular offerings of the college may enroll in 
the program for special, supervised study and 
research. 

The University of Kansas announces that “the 
picture on the jig-saw puzzle, ‘What can be done 
educationally for the returning war veteran?’ 
is rapidly evolving.” Leonard H. Axe, pro 
fessor of business law, has been appointed di 
rector of the veterans’ program and an all-uni 
versity committee concerned with the edueation 


W oodruff, 


registrar and co-ordinator of military informa 


of returning veterans. Laurence 
tion, is chairman of a committee that has been 
Another 


group, the University War Credits Committee, 


working for months on the problem. 


under the chairmanship of Guy W. Smith, pro 
definite 
conclusions on the matter of credits to be given 


fessor of mathematics, “has come to 
for school work done on the college level while 
in the armed services.”” Credit will be given ‘in 
eases where the training is in harmony with, 
and does not duplieate, courses being pursued 
by the student while he is in college.” 

To help war veterans take their places in 
civilian life as quickly and efficiently as pos 
sible, the University of Pittsburgh will offer a 
new curriculum with the opening of the fall 
semester, September 25. The course, which will 
run for two calendar years and will lead to the 
degree of Associate in Arts, is open to “those 
honorably discharged from the service who have 
completed preparatory school or who ean pass 
an examination in subjects required for high- 
school graduation.” Stanton C. Crawford, dean 
of the college, states: 

The shortened course is only offered as a help. 

To add four college years would delay [the 
veterans] more than we feel is justified, so we have 
shortened the course, believing that the two years 
saved will be of utmost importance. Moreover, the 
men have gained in maturity and can, therefore, 
take condensed study. 


The Pennsylvania State College has been in 
strumental in the preparation of one commu- 
nity, Altoona, to cope with the complex task of 


re-establishing returned veterans. A plan to 
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vive members of the committee instruction in 
interviewing, making case studies, obtaining and 
using information important in giving counsel 
and voeational guidance, and using existing 
agencies and resources was originated by Miles 
The col 


lege was asked for help, and M. R. Trabue, dean, 


Hollister, a businessman of Altoona. 


School of Education; B. V. Moore, professor of 
psychology; C. R. Adams, assistant professor 
of education and psychology; and George N. P. 
Leetch, director, placement service, have eom- 
pleted seven weeks of training the committee. 
As a result, the Altoona Plan “has received na- 
tional attention.” 

Ralph H. Gabriel, Larned professor of Amer- 
ican history, Yale University, who has been on 
leave teaching in the War Department School of 
Military Government (Charlottesville, Va.), will 
direct a program, “Yale Studies for Returning 
Servicemen,” assisted by Hartley Simpson, as- 
sistant dean, Graduate School. “The program 
has two distinct courses: a one-year intensive 
course preparing those who have never been to 
college, or who have attended college for less 
than one year, for entrance into junior or senior 
classes; and an intensive course of four terms 
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preparing those who have had at least one full 
year of college for entrance into the profes 
sional or graduate schools or for direct entrance 
into the business world.” Credits from other 
institutions as well as Army and Navy programs 
of study ‘will be fairly assessed and applhed 
to the degree requirements.” 


In Brooklyn (N. Y.) 


Wood, head of the office of war-service counsel 


College, Austin B 
ing, has presented a report on the work of his 
office since its establishment in February, 1942 
While the 


counseling of undergraduates who were enter 


earlier period was devoted to the 


ing the service, Professor Wood and his asso 
ciates have been engaged in aiding returning 
servicemen during the past several months. 
“Returning veterans report that the special in 
tensive courses given in 12 of the instructional 
departments assist them in gradually getting 
back into the routine of study. . . .Veterans are 
not only advised to enroll in the special inten 
sive courses where tutorial attention is possible, 
but [are given] blanket permission to sit as 
auditors in courses that may contribute to their 


readjustment in the scholastie program.” 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
ALFONSO Caso, a well-known archaeologist, 
became president, National University of Mex- 
sueceeding Rodolfo Brito 


ico, August 15, 


Foucher, resigned. 


SisteR Mary SAMUEL Boy e, O.P., professor 
of English, Albertus College (New 
Haven, Conn.), has been named president of the 
college, to sueceed Sister M. Uriel Conlon, O.P., 
who has been appointed head of the St. Law- 
Sister M. 
Conley, O.P., dean of the college, who has been 


Magnus 


renee School, Pittsburgh. Angelita 
on leave of absence since 1938 for graduate 
study, has returned to the deanship. Sister M. 
Boniface Gaffney had served as dean in the 


interim. 


THE REVEREND T. Leonarp Lewis, pastor of 
the Hammond First Baptist Church and head 
of the department of theology, Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Chieago), has been ap- 


pointed president, Gordon College of Theology 
and Missions, Boston. 


THe REVEREND JoHN J. Lona, S.J., reetor of 
St. Ignatius Church, Baltimore, has sueeeeded 
the Reverend Thomas J. Love, S.J., as presi 
dent, St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Father 
Love has been appointed professor of physics, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
LAWRENCE A. Kimpton, former dean, College 
Arts, 
(Mo.), who has been serving as chief adminis 


of Liberal University of Kansas City 
trative officer of a war project at the University 
of Chicago since the summer of 1943, will be- 
come dean of students at the latter university, 
September 1. Dr. Kimpton sueceeds Aaron J. 
Rrumbaugh, who has resigned to accept the vice 
presidency of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion. Dr. Brumbaugh’s election to this post was 


reported in ScHooL anp Society, July 1. 
KENNETH A. Browne, registrar and director 
of publications, Hastings (Nebr.) College, will 
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assume his new duties, September 15, as dean of 


the college and dean of men, Doane College, 


Crete, Nebr. 
Harry A. Becker, director of guidance, 
Hamden High New 


appointed director of guidance and student per- 


Sehool, Haven, has been 


sonnel. Junior College of Connecticut, Bridge- 


port. Dr. 
duties on September Ie will also assist the eol- 


Becker, who will assume his new 


lege staff in the expansion of a program for 


veterans and war workers and will assume the 
major responsibility for counseling and advis- 


ing this group regarding their various problems. 


M. AUGUSTINE, associate professor of 
rement of the divi 
re for Women (Denton), 


GRACI 
institution mana and head 
sion, Texas State Colle: 
appointed institution 
head of the 


riculture and Mechanie Arts 


has been professor ot 


management and division, Iowa 


State College ot A 


(Ames), to sueceed Fern W. Gleiser, who has 


been named professor of institution economics 


and management, School of Business, the Um 


versity of Chicago. Dr. Augustine’s appoint 


ment becomes effective, September 15. 
the staff of the 


ASTP, Cornell University, has been appointed 


CATHERINE WOLKONSKY, of 
chairman of the newly established department 
of Russian, Connecticut College, New London. 
Mrs. Wolkonsky, who presented an intensive 
during the 
direct the 
ruage and literature of Russia 
the first 


during the coming 


course in the Russian languages 


summer session at the eollege, will 
courses In the lane 
which will be offered for time in the 


regular curriculum academie 


vear., 
ENocu EF. GrorGe, professor of physics, Ham 

College (Clinton, N. he 

acting head of the 


physics, University of Alaska, Fairbanks. 


ilton has been ap- 


pointed department of 


CHARLES R. Keyes, who was retired by Cor 
nell College (Mount 


professor of anthropology, has been appointed 


Vernon, Iowa) in 1942 as 


research visiting professor of anthropology, the 


State University of Iowa. For a number of 


vears Professor Keyes has been engaged in the 
study and exeavation of Indian habitation sites 


and mounds in lowa and has assembled and 


classified a valuable collection of materials which 


he donated to the university and to the Iowa 
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Historical Society. Under the assignment he “is 
to produce a monograph describing and inter 
preting the entire collection.” 

Tne following appointments have been an- 
nounced by Hastings College: Elinore Barber 
and Margaret Squire, to teach piano; Gretchen 
Mae Evans, voice and musi¢ education; Jennie 
Penn Martin, Vaughan 
3oulden, dramaties and speech; George D. Wil 
coxcn, history; and Ruth Harris, as librarian. 


home economies; La 


At Macalester College (St. Paul, Minn.) the 
following appointments have been announced : 
Maxine W. Otten, former instruetor, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, asso 
ciate professor of home economies, to sueceed 
Ruth Bonde, who has aeeepted a professorship 
in Northwestern University, and William Peters, 
program director, WLB (University of Minne- 
sota), assistant professor of communications, 
with special activities in the field of radio. 
Charles J. Turek, president of the college, and 
Kenneth Holmes, professor of history, who have 
been on leaves of absence for service with the 
Armed Forces, have returned to their duties. 


Lourse E. Pererson, former member of the 
sociology staff, Purdue University, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology, Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 

CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS, whose resignation as 
president, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), 
effective, July 1, 1944, was reported in Scroot 
AND Society, August 14, 1943, has gone to Mad 
ison (Wise.), “where he will engage as consult- 
ant in engineering and industrial education, giv- 
ing attention to departmental and institutional 
surveys, co-operative industrial researches, and 
the training of personnel in industry, with spe- 
cial reference to postwar adjustments.” 


A notice from Allied Headquarters, South- 
west Pacific, announcing the promotion of Cap- 
tain R. Emerson Langfitt, educational adviser 
for the information and education section, head- 
quarters, U. S. Army Forces in the Far East, 
to the rank of major, reached SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, August 14. 


ARNOLD M. SMALL, assistant professor of 
music, the State University of Iowa, has been 
granted leave of absence for war research on 
problems of perception of acousties in ecommu- 
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nications and anti-submarine warfare for the 
Navy at San Diego, Calif. The research will be 
done in the division of war research for the 
Navy, University of California. 


Aneus E. Tayuor, assistant professor ot 


athematics, University of California (Los 


(Angeles), is preparing for overseas duty in 


athematical research for the Operations 


Analysis Section of the Army Air Forces. 


Vincent A. Hipen, former supervisor otf 

usie in the publie schools of California, has 
been appointed Western regional director of 
educational activities of RCA Vietor, eovering 
the states of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Utah, Nevada, Montana, and Idaho. The ap- 
pointment of Raymond P. Kroggell to a similar 
post in the New England area was reported in 
Dean E. 


Douglass has been appointed to the director- 


ScHOOL AND Society, January 29. 


ship for the Chieago area. 


WILLIAM H. ALEXANDER, professor of Latin 
and chairman of the department of classies, 


University of (Berkeley), was re- 
Section II of the 


Dr. Alexander will 


California 
cently elected chairman of 
Royal Society of Canada. 
preside over the sessions of his section at the 
1945 meeting to be held at Queen’s University, 
Kingston. 


S. E. Brounarp has succeeded Rose M. Parker 
n the superintendency of Shelby 
Mrs. Parker had held the post 


schools, 
County, Iowa. 
since 1911. 

Leo J. Timp has been elected superintendent 
of schools, Chickasaw County (Iowa), to sue- 
ceed Alva T. Gray, resigned. 

Worth McCuurg, whose resignation from the 
superintendeney of schools, Seattle (Wash.), 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 
12, has accepted the superintendency in Univer- 
sity City, Mo. 

PauL A. MILLER, superintendent of schools, 
New Rockford (N. D.), has been elected to the 
superintendeney, Minot (N. D.), to sueceed L. 
A. White, who has held the post since 1919. 


CHARLES F. Sayior, supervising principal, 
Meyersdale (Pa.) High School, has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Shippensburg (Pa.), 
to fill the unexpired term of William Price 
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Harley. Mr. Harley retired, August 1, from 
the superintendency, which he had held tor 
the past seventeen years, and trom the director 
ship of teacher training at State Teachers Col 
lege (Shippensburg), a post that he had held 
for the past twenty-three years. His term in 
the superintendeney does not expire until July 


1, 1946. 


Lora Lioyp KiEck, superintendent of schools, 
Cass County (Nebr.), has resigned, to aecept 
a post as director of edueation in state institu 


tions. 


Recent Deaths 

CHARLES ARTHUR STONE, professor of educa 
tion, De Paul University (Chicago), died, Au 
vust 14, at the age of fifty-one years. Dr. Stone 
had served as assistant principal (1919-21), Des 
Plaines (Ill.) High School; 
laboratory schools (1922-35), the University of 


instruetor in the 
Chicago; and edueation (sinee 
1924), De Paul University. 
he had also directed the Air Corps Institute ot 


professor of 


During recent years 


the university. 


WILLIAM BurroupH, who retired in 1942 after 
twenty-seven years as vice-president and West 
ern manager, La Salle Extension University 
(Chicago), died, August 15, at the age of eighty- 
four years. 

FREDERICK HENRY Kocu, head of the depart 
North 


Carolina, suceumbed to a heart attack, August 


ment of dramatic art, the University of 


16. Professor Koch, who was sixty-six years 
old at the time of his death, had served as in 
structor in English 
(1907-14), associate professor 


(1905-07), assistant pro 

fessor (1914 

17), and professor of dramatic literature (1917 

18), University of North Dakota; and professor 
of dramatie literature (since 1918), and head 
of the department of dramatie art (since 1936), 
the University of North Carolina. He was re- 
garded as a pioneer in the development of cre 
ating drama out of native tradition and present 
day life. He was instrumental in arousing an 
interest in folk-plays at ihe university that has 


since spread across the country. 


ELAM JONATHAN ANDERSON, president, Unt 
versity of Redlands (Calif.), sueeumbed to a 
heart attack, August 17, at the age of fifty-four 


vears. Dr. Anderson had served as instructor 
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in public speaking (1913-16), Cornell Univer- 


sity; professor of education (1918-26), Univer- 
sitv of Shanghai (China) ; principal (1926-32) ; 
Shanghai American School; president (1932 
38), Linfield (Ore.) College; and president 


University of Redlands. Among 
“English Teaching Efficiency in 
Western Musie,” 


the Orient.” 


(since 1938), 
hi books are 
and 


China,” “Introduction to 


“International Relations in 


Honors and Awards 


LiniaAN L. STROEBE, professor emeritus of Ger- 
man, Vassar College, was given the honorary 
Doctor of Middlebury 
(Vt.) College at the 30th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the German Sehool at Bristol (Vt.), 
July 28. Miss Stroebe, (1915) 


dean of the school until 1918, “is largely respon- 


degree, Pedagogy, by 


founder and 
sible for the subsequent development of all the 
Middlebury 


tence on the maintenance of the foreign atmos- 


language schools with their insis- 


phere through segregation of the students from 
contact with English and the extensive use of 
the language both in and out of class during the 


entire session.” 


THe Kimball Fellowship, which is awarded 


every year by Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, to a woman from Spain or Spanish 
America to do postgraduate work in the uni- 
versity, has been given this year to Rosario M. 
Gutiérrez-Eskildsen, of Mexico, to study pho- 
netics with Tomas Navarro, professor of Span- 
ish philology. 


MaJsor GENERAL Paut R. HAwtey, “highest 
ranking graduate of the University of Cincin- 
nati in the country’s armed services,” received 
an honorary LL.D. degree which was conferred 
during “unique international two-way radio ex- 
ercises,’ August 25. Major General Hawley, 
as the Army’s chief medical officer in the Euro 
pean theatre of operations, is directing the vast 
minimum invasion 


program of reducing to a 


casualties among American troops. The class- 
icists of the university, “improving on the 

academic expression, in absentia, have eoined 
the Latin phrase, per aera,” to describe the 


presentation of the degree. 


Water M. KorscuniG, professor of eduea- 
tion and child study, Smith College, whose ap- 


Division of International 


pointment to the 
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Security and Organization, Department of 
State, was reported in ScHooL Aan Society, 
August 12, was given the honorary degree, 


LL.D., by Rockford (Ill.) College last June. 


ArTHUR G. Bropevr, professor of English and 
Germanic philology, University of California 
(Berkeley), has been designated a Knight First 
Class of the Royal Order of Vasa, as announced 
by the university, July 18. The award is similar 
to that conferred upon David Bjork, professor 
of history on the Los Angeles campus, on June 


27, as reported in these columns, August 12. 


Other Items 

UnperR date of July 18, the University of Illi 
nois announced that, “with the decrease in teach 
ing load, certain members of the staff have been 
authorized by the Board of Trustees to give in 
creased attention to research. Change of sal- 
aries to a special $50,000 appropriation for this 
purpose was authorized.” The plan provides 
for employment of staff members not needed in 
teaching and administrative duties for full-time 
service, but who have promising programs of 
The list of 
change will apply, on either a part-time or a 
full-time basis, includes four from the depart 
ment of English; four in history; three in mathe 


research. persons to whom the 


maties; two in zoology and physiology; two in 
mechanical engineering; and one each in ento- 
mology, philosophy, political science, sociology, 
and business organization and operation. 

THE recent election of William H. Gray, Jr., 
as president, Florida Agricultural and Mechani 
eal College for Negroes (Tallahassee), as re 
ported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 22, is being 
regarded “as evidence of the recognition now 
accorded Negro leadership by progressive ele- 
ments in the South,” according to a statement 
sent to the editor by Arnolta Williams, a re 
porter of Jacksonville, Fla. “Dr. Gray at 32 
becomes the youngest land-grant college presi- 
dent in the country,” the announcement adds, 
and continues, “That the State Board of Con- 
trol and the State Board of Education would 
select this young and dynamic personality to 
head the educational program for Negroes in 
Florida implies that new recognition is being 
given to ability and merit.” Dr. Gray is also 
said to be the youngest Negro president holding 
the Ph.D. degree. 
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Shorter Papers... 





WHAT OF THE PRESENT? 

In the past several months we as a public have 
been facing an avalanche of material about post- 
In the early days of World 
War II, American propaganda centered about 


war reconstruction. 


the winning of the war, but with some nervous 
and openly voiced doubts as to whether we 
should be the conquerors or the conquered. 
When the tide changed, however, with news of 
victory on all or most fronts, our slogans 
changed to embrace not only the winning of the 
From 


despair we leaped to a hopeful view of the 


war but also the winning of the peace. 


tuture. 

Today, as for some time now, reconstruction 
oceupies the foeus of attention. Our printed 
full of it. 


treated the subject, and more doubtlessly will 


material is Numerous books have 


come off the press in ensuing weeks. It is in 
them that we get the most detailed treatment 
of the topie. For the 
timely discussions—those that rise by the hour— 


ever-changing, most 
the newspapers, magazines, and radio present 
the latest views. As individuals we are sur 
rounded by them with increasing intensity and 
momentum. The future is impinging upon and 
crowding out the present. 

As people working with and instructing stu- 
dents in higher edueation, we do, indeed, face 
a eritical period, for peace throughout the world 
is still far distant. The way in which we meet 
the situation has a profound effect on ourselves 


and on the institutions in which we work. We 
cannot and must not minimize the dangers 


facing our colleges and universities at the pres- 
ent time. The years of war and the year or two 
tollowing the cessation of hostilities have been 
and will be the most devastating for our higher 
institutions, rivaled only perhaps by another 
world depression. Like the plagues of the Mid- 
dle Ages they have already struck alike the big 
and the small, the great and the weak. No col- 
lege or university has been immune. Indi- 
vidually and as a group, they have been hit 
hard. The closing of some schools, the strug- 
gles of others for survival, and the sacrifices 
demanded of all are familiar in some way or 


another to every faculty member. Immersed as 
we are in our personal dilemmas, are we for 
getting our students and their problems? Are 
we helping them to face their future? Not only 
that, what of the present? 

We are teachers. Regardless of the ages of 
the students whom we teach, we face a youth 
without much seeurity, with nebulous plans for 
a future, and with a most uncertain present. 
We know indirectly that many need counseling. 
Directly we iearn of some. There is, for ex 
ample, the boy of seventeen who, though he 
made good grades in high school, worries now 
because he cannot seem to keep his mind on 
things. He had been looking forward to sev 
eral months of college work but now he feels 
listless, inattentive, and restless. He is disap 
pointed with his record so far, but things some 
how seem out of his control. He does not see 
that his future is overshadowing his present 
activities. We as teachers must help him and 
the others like him to live now fully; we must 
help him to sense the need to live a rich life in 
the present; we must guide him toward the 
realization that what he does now is significant 
to society and that it will help both him and 
society in the future. 

Far too many eollege and even secondary 
school youths lone have considered that their 
school work is preparation for living, and that 
alone. They have not yet been convineed that 
itself 


which contributes to society today as well as 


school activity is in significant living 


tomorrow. The gap between school and post 
school activities has been accentuated unduly in 
our cultural concepts. Until this error in think 
ing has been at least minimized, our youths of 
both sexes will be increasingly frustrated emo 
tionally and intellectually whenever war or other 
disruptions in living make the future seem more 
The 


greatest problem for teachers at all levels to 


uncertain than it appears in normal times. 


solve now is how to correct this erroneous con 
cept—how to lead young people to see that the 
best preparation for any future is to gain ex 
periences in adaptation to the individual and 
If this ides 


social problems ot today. ean be 
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transmitted successfully, each youth will see in 
the unstable present a major challenge and an 
increased opportunity for making preparation 
future. How can this result 


for a progressive 


be accomplished by us as teachers? 


It seems to me that we must set ourselves right 


before we ean offer such assistance to our stu- 
dents. When students come for help, we must 
be cognizant of the words used in the ritual of 


me of our educational fraternities: ‘Let no 


troubled seeker come to you in vain and fail 
for want of the help that you micht give.” We 
must, in the face of the enerouachments of a 
demanding future, give our young people a 
ense of a worth-while and satistying present. 


rhe ecess OL one linked inevitably with the 


ther. Can we analyze and clarify our position 
o that we ourselves do not strain to encompass 
that which is not yet attained? 

We must start our brief appraisal by asking 


ourselves if we are giving too much emphasis 
lrue, one must plan Utopias and 
dream of a bigger, better world, even thoug! 


the present one tall upon our shoulders. Life 


as it is ean never suffice; we must go from it to 
the future. Ina war such as this we must have 
plans for reconstruction, which we must analyze 
nd which we must have ready if 


Plan- 
of organization. 


and criticize : 
we sre to avoid an aimless, unjust peace. 
ning Is a adjunct 
This 


is true and pertinent. 


necessary 


our philosophy, we are certain, 


mueh of 
We cannot question its 
value. 
W hat, 
about the present ? 
some time has wished either that the 


must teachers think and do 


indeed, 
It is the foundation. Each 
ot us at 
clock would stand still or that it suddenly would 
We 


we have to 


skip a few hours, but time is inexorable. 
eannot jump ahead in our living; 
take it as it comes. 
patient—is_ that 
while contribute to the present and also to the 


The salvation—to the im- 


activities which are worth 


future. In other words, while we are waiting 
for that glowing time (peace) to come, the in- 
tervening time must be passed, and it profits 
most if it is spent advantageously. Reeonstrue- 
tion and planning are vitally necessary but they 
must not be so absorbing that we fail ourselves 
mow, 


We must make our students realize that only 


through a good present do we advance into a 
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satisfying future. It must be a present lived 
fully; it must be interesting—as teachers we 
must see to much of that. We must work, de 
bate, assimilate, and cogitate. We must meet 
our daily problems and train ourselves to think 
clearly and dispassionately in terms of adapta 
tion to them. If we learn flexibility, we shall be 
able to make changes easily. 


will not become so satisfied that he cannot sec 


One who is alert 


the need for change. 

What, then, of the present? Just this. If we 
can train our students to meet fully and solve 
wisely the problems of today, they will face the 
problems of the future unafraid, ready for the 
challenge to their developed ability to think. 

WiuiiAM I. PAINTER 
HELEN WELCH PAINTER 
SHURTLEFF COLLEGE, 


ALTON, ILL. 


CO-ORDINATION OF STUDENT-PER- 
SONNEL SERVICES 

SPRING is the time for house cleaning; war is 

the time for overhauling personnel services in 

essential 


Periodie evaluation is 


Let us dust off our aecepted con 


our colleges. 
for progress. 
cepts and re-examine them in the light of pres 
ent and postwar needs. In particular, our ad 
ministrative set-up must be reviewed and mod 
ernized. 

The Growth of Personnel Services. Person 
nel work began when the first college student 
met the first college professor for the first time. 
The passing years have witnessed an uninte 
grated and unplanned extension of personnel 
services on our campuses. In large measure the 
development has been opportunistic and dic- 
tated by local considerations rather than by any 
conscious attempt at a unified program. A 
friendly administration, a professor or dean 
interested in student life, a particular student 
problem, and the fad of the day have influenced 
the extent and direction of emphasis in the per 
The result of this 
Topsy-like growth has been confusion in the 
definition of the limits of personnel work and 
a concept of the personnel worker’s job that 
Thus, 
in many instances, the personnel officer is still 
looked upon primarily as a glorified chaperone 


sonnel programs developed. 


varied according to the local situation. 


and counselor for student social functions. On 
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one campus, the academie advising is in the 
hands of the personnel dean; on another cam 
pus, this aspect of student life is artificially 
separated from other personnel considerations. 
Again, some schools have developed extensive 
testing programs; others rely on personal judg 
ment. Alumni relations are often administered 
without any connection with the personnel office. 
So also, the health service and placement bu 
reaus have too frequently been autonomous and 
quite aloof from other personnel offices. In 
consequence, the bewildered student must turn 
to half a dozen sources for help. 

The Trend toward Reorganization. Personnel 
work has been passing through a developmental 
stage and the time has come for the next step; 
namely, integration. Thus in the past two years 
there has started a definite trend toward a re- 
organization of the concept of perscnnel ser- 
vices and an integration and consolidation of 
these services under a centralized administra 
tive set-up. 


Three assumptions are basic: 


1. The university is designed to serve the stu 
dent rather than the faculty. 

2. The student cannot be artificially split apart 
and ‘‘departmentalized’’ but must be considered 
as an individual and a whole individual. 
3. The university cannot best serve the student 


unless all available facilities are used. 


The initial task has been to define the field 
The hfe of the 
apart from his business and instructional rela- 


of personnel work. student 
tionships with the university is generally be 
coming accepted as the field of personnel work. 
It is broad, indeed, but no broader than the 
needs of the students. It ineludes counseling, 
employment, scholarships, loans, housing, board 
ing, fraternities, extracurricular activities, stu- 
dent government, health problems, orientation, 
religious guidance, recreational guidance, test- 
ing, record keeping, and research. This list is 
not all-inclusive but indicative of the wide va- 
riety of angles from which the student must be 
viewed if he is to be treated as a whole being. 

In the next place, it is necessary to recognize 
that many offices and many officers and faculty 


members on the campus are doing “personnel 


work,” whether or not they have an appropriate 
Indeed, some of the most effective per 


title. 
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somMi l 


counseling is being carried on quite un 


The 


eorner on 


ofticially by interested faculty members. 


established personnel office has no 
counseling nor is sueh a condition desirable. 
Which offices and officers are exercising per 
sonnel funetions on your campus? The list 
would probably include the high-school contaet 
man, the director of admissions and registrar, 
the treshiman dean, the registration advisers, the 
dean of men and dean of women, the placement 
office, the health service, the alumni secretary, 
the avademie deans, the faculty counselors, the 
advisers to extracurricular activities and fra 
ternities, the dormitory manager, house mothers, 
committee chairmen, psychology professors, and 
the host of individuals about the campus who 
have a natural sympathy for the problems of 
Quite a list, to be sure. 
Also ineluded should 


be the local ministers and assistants in charge 


eollege men and women. 
Nor is this list complete. 
of student programs, “Y” secretaries, the presi 
dent of the university (in all too few cases!), 
the dietitian in the dormitory where the stu 
dents work. 
list. 

It is patent that there are both official and 


Perhaps you can even add to this 


unofficial sourees of personnel work. It must 
also be admitted that frequently the unofficial 
counseling is most effective in reaching the stu 
dent. The problem is one not of eliminating 
unofficial personnel work but rather of eo-ordi 
nating all facilities on the campus and of mak 
ing them available to each and every student 
when needed. 

It is generally expected that there will be a 
tremendous increase in the numbers attending 
college following the war. The returning veter- 
ans will pose special problems. In the postwar 
period it is apparent that the personnel worker 
will be much in demand. Wide-awake person 
nel officers and progressive university adminis 
trators see that the present hit-or-miss type of 
organization will not be adequate for the im 
mediate future. Many colleges have already 
tackled this problem. 


to re-evaluate and reorganize our personnel 


Certainly now is the time 


services. 
LAURENCE W. LANGE 
DEAN OF MEN, 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, 
ATHENS 
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“RACE AND RUMORS OF RACE” 
Race. By Howarp W. 
The University of North 


$2.00. 


Race and Rumors of 
OpuM. x + 245 pp. 

Carolina Press, 1943. 
1943, we saw Americans 


IN the 
fighting one another in the shipyards of Mobile 


spring of 


und in the streets of Newark and Los Angeles; 
Americans striking in Detroit and Brooklyn be 
cause they resented the presence of other Amer- 
icans working beside them; Americans protest- 
ing that Americans in concentration camps were 
being “eoddled”; Americans insulting other 
Amerieans before the House Immigration Com- 
mittee; and Americans carrying on a civil war, 
known as the “zoot-suit war,” against Amer- 


Los 


racial 


leans in Angeles. In each instance, the 


question of and eultural discrimination 


was involved—the Americans under verbal or 
physical attack being the Negroes, Japanese, 
and Chinese—and every skirmish was an Axis 
victory, militarily and ideologically. 

Yet only under the impact of the present war 
United States 


is one of the most heterogeneous countries in 


have we become aware that the 
the world, and that heterogeneity can become a 


factor for which several European countries 
paid with their very existence between 1938 and 
1940. 


that our 13,000,000 Negroes are a sharply dif- 


Only now are we beginning to be aware 


ferentiated agitated by the changing 
status of the 


world and resentful that it has to take the steer 


group, 
colored peoples throughout the 
age section in the ship of American democracy. 
It is a problem that does not present a very 
pretty picture, simply because we have refused 
to face it and declined to treat it in a statesman 
like way and have preferred to ignore it when 
ever we can. 

But books like Odum’s ought to go a long way 
toward awakening us to the tragie realities of 
this troublesome situation. It is a study of race 
and rumors of race during one vear (July, 1942, 
to July, 1943) in the southern regions of the 
United States, done as objectively as the sociolo- 
vist ean do such a job. In the seething cauldron 


of “this tragic land” we see “a great people 


often doing little things and a good people often 


doing bad things.”” The South had its own com- 
fortable credo of bi-racial culture; it was proud 
of its progress in better racial understanding, 
pleased with the growing co-operation between 
white and Negro leaders, with the decline of 
lynching, with increased opportunity for the 
minority group. ‘We can solve our own prob- 
lem if you let us alone.” 

With the coming of war this pattern was 
rudely changed. In the South were stationed 
thousands of southern Negro troops, thousands 
of northern soldiers—Negro and white—con 
fronted by unfamiliar folkways. Inadequate 
transportation facilities made it difficult to en 
Crow laws. Attracted by war 
practically disappeared from 
domestie service. Worst of all, the South was 
overwhelmed by abuse from northern intellec- 
Southern liberals, 


foree the Jim 


jobs, Negroes 


tuals and the Negro press. 
friendly to the Negro, were scornfully thrust 
aside as futile and out of date. The South was 
first bewildered, then angry, and then fiercely 
on the defensive. The intensity of the crisis 
was attested by brutal incidents, by the deter- 
mination of a new generation of Negroes to 
share in American democracy, and, above all, 
by a myriad of rumors of the most fantastic 
sort—rumors of “Eleanor Clubs,” ice-pick wars, 
meat-axe slayings, blackout massacres, sex as- 
saults, Hitler-inspired treason. 

Who was to blame? Odum sees three groups: 
the new Negro, better educated, better aware of 
his eeconomie potentialities, proud of his artistic 
achievements; northern agitators, editorializing 
and campaigning for the Negro’s right to the 
Four Freedoms; and the old white South, un 
willing to relinquish its traditional folkways 
and determined to “keep the Negro in his place.” 

What is the way out and the way on? Odum 
suggests the answer when he declares that it nec- 
essarily lies “in facing truth wherever found,” 
and proclaims that “the eager quest for a new 
covenant through scientifie and co-operative en- 
deavor . .. leaves no place for bitterness and 
hate, for name-calling and blame, for flight from 
that reality which is America’s heritage and op- 


portunity.” Above all, he insists that the vol- 
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ume “is an appeal for genuinely realistie edu 
cation rather than revolutionary action, yet al- 
ways sensing the new role of education in set- 
ting the stage for orderly change commensurate 
with the stated ideals of the best that man ean 
do.” Its permanent and unique value rests upon 
th 
mors and upon the exceptionally frank and well 


e author’s personal investigation of race ru- 


balanced judgment he brought to bear upon 
everything he saw and heard. As an exposition 
of one of our most burning problems, the result 
~ both illuminating and chastening. 
JOSEPH S. Rovucek 
HOFSTRA COLLEGE, 
IIEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 


GUIDING RURAL YOUTH 


Child Development and Guidance in Rural 


Schools. By RutH StrRana AND LATHAM 
HATCHER. xv+218 pp. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1943. $2.50. 


As a result of changes that have come about 
in the aims of education, we see the responsi- 
bilities of teachers shifting from the mere in- 
parting of subject matter to the development 
and guidance of the pupils as citizens of a 
democratie society. The central problem of the 
teacher has thus become the wise selection of 
for adequate 

The teacher 


socially significant experiences 
pupil development and guidance. 
must accordingly be a student of psychology, 
on the one hand, and of sociology, on the other. 
Not only must he understand the psychology 
of growth and of the learning process in gen 
eral, but he must also be the kind of person 
who understands the needs of his pupils with 
regard for their interests, their health, and their 
social backgrounds. 

These demands place heavy responsibilities 
upon the shoulders of all classroom teachers and 
particularly teachers in rural communities, who, 
in grappling with isolation, community poverty, 
and poor resources, experience difficulties in 
their guidance work which the average city 
teacher can scarcely visualize. Because these 
rural teachers are people of crucial importance 
in the guidance of more than half of the nation’s 
children, Strang and Hatcher have addressed 
their new book primarily to them. Its essence 
they have expressed very neatly in this prin 
ciple: 
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Accepting the rural child as he is and his environ 
ment as it is, the teacher is confronted by the task 
of helping him develop the best that is in him, as 
That 


Its aim is 


an individual and as a member of the group. 
is the guidance emphasis in education. 
personal happiness and social usefulness progres 
sively achieved through self-direetion and self-con 


trok. (CP. &). 


On the assumption that the fundamental ot 
effective guidance is its continuity from birth 
to maturity, the authors discuss the techniques 
ot child study and guidance in these general 
areas: “How To Know Children” (Chapter II), 
which leads naturally to the consideration ot 
“Conditions That Make Effective Guidance Pos 
sible” (Chapter IIL), to “Guidance in Activities 
(Chapter LV), and to “Gui 
(Chapter V). 
dition to their consideration of basie guidance 


of the Classroom” 
danee Through Groups” In ad 
as the daily responsibility of every teacher, the 
authors also discuss special counseling problems 
and techniques for pupils confronted with emo 
tional and social crises, and a brief consider 
ation of the guidance of parents as an explicit 
Not the 


authors brought to bear the best educational 


area of child guidance. only have 
theory upon their subject but they have made 
the book replete with specifie accounts of sue 
cessful procedures in the several areas of ac 
To the knowl 
edge of this reviewer, this is the first book that 


tivity which they recommend. 
brings together adequately in one volume the 
story of voeational-guidance practices for rural 
communities in the larger setting of the whole 
problem of child-development work. 

The concluding chapter of the book, addressed 
to the larger audience of administrative officers, 
supervisors, and the interested public, as well as 
to the teachers, recommends the creation of econ 
ditions that will make possible the effective gui 
dance of children in small communities. Among 
the conditions enumerated are “higher standards 
of certification requirements, more adequate re 
muneration and living conditions for rural 
teachers, sound selection of teachers, effective 
preparation for their guidance responsibilities, 
provision for their continued growth in service, 
and comprehensive guidance programs provid: 
ing the necessary specialized services and co 
(P. 163.) 
Other features of the book are a comprehensive 


ordination of all available agencies.” 


annotated bibliography of suggested readings, 
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a bibliography of achievem sts, a type auto Madison Ave., New York 22. 1944. Quantity 
lots, 34¢. 


bio rap! ical reeord form, an index of subjects, e 


and an index of names. Recommendations of the International Conferences 
The book will be found an invaluable addition on Public Education—Contribution to Eduea 
é . tional Reeonstruection (Publications of the In 
> DO "ura » » 10 and of : } > . . . ’ . : 
re both of rural education ternational Bureau of Education No. 86). Pp 
and should prove especially useful to 43. Published by the bureau, Geneva. 1944 
Swiss franes 3.- 
teachers, guidance officers, and students in wiss francs ¥. 
e 
schools of education. : , 
— REED, ANNA Y. Guidance and Personnel Services 
—— > marr 2 : “ = or " 
HeLeN R. BECKER in Education. Pp. xi+496. Cornell University 
ERVISOR OF STUDENT-TEACHING, Press. 1944. $4.75. 
’ Although this work is designed primarily to serve 
‘ 1 x Qranpr : ‘ _ Zz J 1 r 
MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, as a textbook, handbook, or guide for the use of 
graduate classes and seminars in universities, it is 
hoped that college and public-school teachers, social 
workers, and administrators, as well as general read 
ers, community counselors, and placement officers 
may find helpful suggestions for the better per 
forinance of their own’ personnel responsibilities 


RECENT The general purpose is to present, as inclusively as 
7 e the limitations of a single volume permit, the whence, 
how, and where of the guidance and personnel 
movement. 
ti 


e 

a SARGENT, Porter. The Future of Education. Pp. 
_ W. W. CHarrters, and Ma! 254. Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston. 
Living Together at Home and 1944. 
: A reprint of the first 2514 pages of “Handbook for 
. * Private Schools.” The handbook is a gnide for the 
Illustrated. Macmillan. 1944. patrons of private schools 





mentary Social Studies Series). 








and ROSEANNE HubD- 
Woman’s Collection. 


121 The — the Woman’s Col 
the University of North Carolina. 1944. ITAA 
aterial in all matters pertaining 
added to the Wot nan’'s College 


University of North Carolina, 1937 A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
° surance company, created to fund 





1 f duc ( nat- | » . e 
Bureau of Education and Post | college plans for retirement income 
tional Reconstruction (Publications z 


| 

of the International Bureau of Edueation No. offers: 
' 
| 


84). Pp. 7. Published by the bureau, Geneva. 
Individual Life Insurance 


1944. 
bd . . 
Collective Life Insurance 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H., and Louis V. NEWKIRK. 
Transportation and Power. Pp. vii+ 129. Illus Annuity Contracts 
d. Maemillan. 1944. $1.60. 

\ basal textbook for use in the industrial-arts de and 
partments of junior and senior high schools devoted 


to the study of power-driven machines used in disinterested advice regarding 


transportation 
e annuity and insurance plans 
POTTER, Vu Debating in the Colonial Chart 
ered College An Historial Survey, 1642 to to 


1900. Pp. xiv +158. Bureau of Publications, Colleges and their Staff Members. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1944. 
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sing, Storing, Dehydrating. Pp. 
hea College of rric -e. Univer- : 

by the College of Agriculture, Univer 522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 

nois, published and distributed by the 
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